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By Canon Ainger. 




UCH has been said of late years respecting 
the publication of letters — intimate and 
friendly — following soon after the death of 
their writer. And, indeed, the action of 
certain editors and literary executors within recent 
experience has done much to justify severe criticism, 
and, as Lord Brougham said of a well-known legal 
biographer of his day, to "add a new terror to death." 
But as certainly the above-named addition to the 
" Library of Familiar Correspondence " will not deepen 
the outcry against such literature. In "The Letters of 
Edward Fitzgerald," the cherished friend of Tennyson, 
Spedding, Thackeray, and William Bodham Donne, as 
given to the world under the editorial care of Mr. Aldis 
Wright, a single sentence here and there might well 
have been omitted ; but for the rest it is no more than 
truth to say that the world is made richer by a charming 
book, and that not one of Fitzgerald's friends is the poorer 
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for a disparaging or unkind word to be therein found. 
Of disparaging words the letters, indeed, contain not a 
few. Fitzgerald was full of words : he had his genial 
days and his ungenial : he did not appreciate the same 
book equally on different occasions. Not only did he 
often illustrate the converse of Benedick's remark that a 
man may " love the meat in his youth that he cannot 
endure in his age," but his judgments often varied 
from month to month. Itis.^in fact, one of the charms 
of a biography told in letters that the man is seen 
" in the making." Fitzgerald is known to us, with 
scarce the aid of a biographer at all, more perfectly and 
more delightfully than any other the most cunning hand 
could have drawn him. 

These letters will make Edward Fitzgerald a dear 
and cherished personality to thousands who will never 
care for his verse or prose — to whom even the con- 
summate versification of Omar Khayam will not atone 
for its defiant epicureanism, and who will never become 
acclimatised to Calderon, or reconciled to adaptations of 
Aeschylus. No letters of such variety of charm have 
been given to the world since Charles Lamb's. The 
comparison is inevitable for more than one reason. 
Both men had a rare critical faculty, exercised without 
fear or favour, and independently of all cliques and 
coteries. Each had developed a style of his own, based 
on those older authors he had loved and assimilated. 
Each had the keenest sense of humour and the tenderest 
of loyal hearts for his friends. Among the chief 
differences between the two, Fitzgerald's love of the 
country, with its i charm of bird-haunted lawns and 
flower-beds, is everywhere apparent. In this respect it 
is Cowper, and perhaps White of Selborne, who will 
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oftenest recur to the reader. But there is much in the 
letters absolutely individual, and outside of all possible 
comparison with others. A singularly attractive person- 
ality has been added to the catalogue of English writers. 
His fate has been a curious one. Save to a small 
group of poets, scholars, and artists, his name was 
during his lifetime unknown. His only production that 
attained any celebrity — the Quatrains of Omar Khayam — 
was published anonymously. The history of its success 
is another commentary on Mr. Puff's most just observa- 
tion that the number of those who take the trouble of 
judging for themselves is exceedingly small. The little 
pamphlet, printed by Mr. Quaritch, bearing no name, 
and with no godfather to vouch for it, soon fell into 
the sixpenny box ; and though many must have seen it, 
few dared to think it good and to predict its fame, until 
it came accidentally into the hands of one or two poets 
and scholars with a real feeling for what is genuine. 
Once and once only, did Fitzgerald attach his name to a 
volume — the six plays of Calderon. But the result was 
not such as to encourage a repetition of the practice. 
The plays were cut and carved, and the jests of the comic 
servants were increased by some of Fitzgerald's own, 
and these liberties are just what the rigid critic is most 
intolerant of. The wrong done to the Spanish classic 
was remembered ; and the poetic beauty and vivacity of 
the translator passed without praise. Fitzgerald was 
fastidious and sensitive. He does not seem to have 
cared for fame, except in the form of approval from 
those he loved. His versatility of taste and of faculty 
v/ould in any case have kept him from being soured 
by the absence of public appreciation. In him the 
critic savoured not in the least of the author who had 
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failed. He was fastidious in his estimate of others, 
as he was in judging himself It is difficult indeed to 
understand how with his fine appreciation of Lord 
Tennyson's earlier poems he should have failed to 
recognise what was of sterling truth and beauty in " In 
Memoriam " and the Arthurian idylls. But it is clear that 
his judgment in all such cases was absolutely free from 
unworthy motive, even when, as sometimes, it depended 
on the mood of the hour. 

"I had no truer friend," wrote the late Poet Laureate 
to the late Sir Frederick Pollock, on hearing of Fitzgerald's 
death, " he was one of the kindliest of men." It is plain 
that the inability of Fitzgerald to approve equally all of 
Lord Tennyson's verse had not estranged the person 
most nearly affected. And, indeed, in the criticism of 
a man who really judges for himself, without fear or 
favour, there is no real sting. And when Fitzgerald 
praised, the discernment of his praise outweighed all 
censure. For there was always something of the 
prophet in Fitzgerald's, as in all fine criticism. As early 
as the eve of the publication of, Tennyson's second 
little volume in 1833, he foretells the chastening and 
strengthening of his friend's powers : — 

" Tennyson has been in town for some time : he has 
been making fresh poems, which are finer, they say, than 
any he has done. But I believe he is chiefly meditating 
on the purging and subliming of what he has already 
done ; and repents that he has published at all yet. It 
is fine to see how in each succeeding poem the smaller 
ornaments and fancies drop away, and leave the grand 
ideas single." 

A better thing could hardly have been better said 
than in this last sentence, which notes how the verbal 
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ingenuities of those earliest lyrics were destined to give 
place to profounder harmonies in the future. The same 
prophetic insight into the development of Tennyson's 
genius is shown in a letter of three years later to Mr. 
(afterwards Archdeacon) Allen, who had apparently been 
lamenting that Tennyson's poetry showed less "of con- 
science and of aim " than Wordsworth's : — 

" What you say of Tennyson and Wordsworth is 
not, I think, wholly just. I don't think that, a man can 
turn himself so directly to the service of morality, unless 
naturally inclined. I think Wordsworth's is a natural 
bias that way. Besides, we must have labourers of 
different kinds in the vineyard of morality, which I 
certainly look up to as the chief object of our cultivation. 
Wordsworth is first in the craft ; but Tennyson does no 
little by raising and filling the brain with noble images 
and thoughts, which, if they do not direct us to our duty, 
purify and cleanse us from mean and vicious objects, and 
so prepare and fit us for the reception of the higher 
philosophy. A man might forsake a drunken party to 
read Byron's " Corsair," and Byron's " Corsair " for 
Shelley's " Alastor," and the " Alastor" for the " Dream 
of Fair Women " or the " Palace of Art " : and then I 
won't say he would forsake these two last for anything of 
Wordsworth's, but his mind would be sufficiently refined 
and spiritualised to admit Wordsworth, and profit by 
him, and he might keep all the former imaginations as so 
many pictures, or pieces of music, in his mind. But I 
think that you will see Tennyson acquire all that at 
present you miss : when he has Jelt life he will not die 
fruitless of instruction to man as he is. But I dislike 
this kind of criticism, especially in a letter. I don't 
know any one who has thought out anything so little as 
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I have. I don't see to any end, and should keep silent 
till I have got a little more, and that litde better 
arranged." 

Very significant is this passage of Fitzgerald's real 
genius for criticism, and of his genuine modesty with it. 
He was a young man of six-and-twenty when he wrote 
these words. Tennyson was of nearly the same age, 
and the volumes of 1842 were as yet seven years distant. 
When they appeared, with the •' Two Voices," the 
" Morte d'Arthur," and the " Vision of Sin," Fitzgerald's 
prediction was amply fulfilled. It is indeed strange that 
in uttering this prediction the writer should have, as it 
were, apologised for not "seeing to any end." 

Another instance of this critical insight going 
straight to the mark is afforded in Fitzgerald's remarks 
upon "Selections" from great prose writers as failing 
to convey any true impression of their real greatness. 
Basil Montagu had edited a collection of Passages from 
the old English Divines, and Fitzgerald writes to John 
Allen :— 

" A single selection from Jeremy Taylor is fine ; but 
it requires a skilful hand to put many detached bits from 
him together ; for a common editor only picks out the 
flowery, metaphorical morsels, and so rather cloys, and 
gives quite a wrong estimate of the author to those who 
had no previous acquaintance with him. For, rich as 
Taylor's illustrations, and grotesque as his images are, 
no one keeps a grander proportion ; he never huddles 
illustration upon the matter so as to overlay it, nor 
crowds images too thick together, which these selections 
might make anyone unacquainted with him to suppose. 
This is always the fault of selections ; but Taylor is 
particularly liable to injury on this score." 
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A criticism, both in matter and in manner, recalling 
Charles Lamb. The Letters are rich in such from end 
to end, and their value, as in Lamb's case, is really due 
to the writer's isolation from critical cliques, and from all 
fashions and temporary conventions in criticism How 
well he understood the ways and weaknesses of the 
professional critic is shown in many a pungent obser- 
vation. When Tennyson's two volumes of 1842 appeared, 
he pointed out immediately that one little vanity such as 
" The Skipping Rope " would be the fly in the apothe- 
cary's ointment to many a "reviewer and dull reader," 
and retard the right appreciation of the book for a dozen 
years — just as " The Idiot Boy " had hindered Words- 
worth's recognition for a like term. But " some of the 
poems" (he adds, in a somewhat earlier letter, with a 
delicate sarcasm), " will outlive the reviewers." A yet 
more, trenchant sarcasm, by the way, occurs in the same 
letter. " Milnes, I hear, talks of publishing a popular 
edition of his poems. He means a cheap one." 

Among other wrong impressions that might too 
easily be formed from Fitzgerald's frequent apologetic 
references to his leisurely life and the absence of any 
aims usually called practical, would be this, that his 
leisure meant idleness, and that the consciousness of talents 
unemployed was the key to the melancholy of his later 
years. The very excellence of his verse and prose alike 
might confirm the impression. Both are so lucid and so 
apparently effortless as easily to mislead those who have 
never learned the precious truth as to the relations of 
hard writing and easy reading. At thirty years of age, 
in the prime of his powers, he describes, with a felicity of 
phrase that Cowper never surpassed, how scholarship 
and the happy " garden state " satisfied all his needs, at 
least when the weather was fine : — 
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" Here is a glorious sunshiny day : all the morning 
I read about Nero in Tacitus, lying at full length on a 
bench in the garden : a nightingale singing, and some 
red anemones eyeing the sun manfully not far off. A 
funny mixture all this : Nero and the delicacy of spring : 
all very human however. Then at half-past one lunch 
on Cambridge cream cheese : then a ride over hill and 
dale : then spudding up some weeds from the grass : and 
then coming in I sit down to write to you, my sister 
winding red worsted from the back of a chair, and the 
most delightful little girl in the world chattering inces- 
santly. So runs the world away. You think I live in 
Epicurean ease ; but this happens to be a jolly day : 
one isn't always well, or tolerably good, the weather 
is not always clear, nor nightingales singing, nor Tacitus 
full of pleasant atrocity. But such as life is, I believe I 
have got hold of a good end of it." 

Where had Fitzgerald acquired the masterly ease of 
this description ? Certainly not from the Epicureanism 
of it. The translator of Omar Khayam was " makin' 
himsel' " all this time, like Sir Walter Scott, Both the 
Tacitus and the nightingales were entering into his 
blood. If he idled it was not to read the latest three- 
volume novel. It was by no indolence that a style was 
being formed that shaped itself, when time was ripe, in 
stanzas such as these : — 

I sometimes think that never Mows so red 
The Rose, as where some buried Caesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head. 

And this delightful Herb, whose tender green 
Fledges the Elver's Lip on which we lean — 
Ah ! lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen ; 
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Ah, ray Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
TO-DAY of past Regrets and future Fears- 
To-morrow ? Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's Seven Thousand Years. 

Would the discipline of a profession or other com- 
pulsory occupation have enabled Fitzgerald to make 
more of his undoubted gifts, and to concentrate them 
on. some more enduring work? It would be dangerous 
to dogmatise on this head. The country, even in the 
homelier aspects it wears in Bedfordshire and Suffolk, 
encouraged and fostered the individuality of which Fitz- 
gerald was conscious. Whenever he tried a change to 
London, though it gave him happy meetings with 
Thackeray and Spedding and William Bodham Donne, 
he found his better powers in danger there. " One finds 
few in London serious men," he writes to Frederick 
Tennyson in 1844. " I mean serious even in fun : with 
a true purpose and character whatsoever it may be. 
London melts away all individuality into a common 
lump of cleverness. I am amazed at the humour and 
worth and noble feeling in the country, however much 
railroads have mixed us up with metropolitan civilisation. 
I can still find the heart of England beating healthily 
down here, though no one will believe it." 

The "here" is Boulge, near Woodbridge. In 
mentioning the place to another correspondent he 
observes that the very sound suggests a good stiff clay. 
Yet to the poet's eye nothing is commonplace, and after 
just lamenting the monotony of London cleverness he 
goes on, with an evident sense of relief, to expatiate 
on the infinite variety of nature, that never tires : — " I 
read of mornings : the same old books over and over 
again, having no command of new ones : walk with my 
great black dog of an afternoon, and at evening sit 
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with open windows, up which China roses climb, with 
my pipe, while the blackbirds and thrushes begin to 
rustle bedwards in the garden, and the nightingale to 
have the neighbourhood to herself. We have had such 
a spring (bating the last ten days) as would have satisfied 
even you with warmth. And such verdure ! white clouds 
rrioving over the new-fledged tops of oak trees, and acres 
of grass striving with buttercups. How old to tell of, 
how new to see ! " " Daddy Wordsworth," as Fitzgerald 
and his friends loved to nickname the poet, could hardly 
have surpassed this, and the Letters are full of such 
delicate and tender studies of life in the country. Fitz- 
gerald has in prose done for the scenery of the Deben 
what Cowper did in verse; for that of the Ouse, and with 
a large portion of Cowper's own spirit. 

A charm, which I venture to predict will outlast the 
changes of fashion, pervades these Letters. It is 
an instructive lesson in the conditions of permanent and 
ephemeral popularity to contrast the attractiveness of this 
record of a quiet student's life with that of the hundred 
and one volumes of reminiscences and autobiographies of 
the last few years, which have had their day and already 
cease to be. At the root of all permanence for such 
books is the quality of tenderness, the revelation of a 
loving and faithful human soul. It is Fitzgerald's 
unselfishness and pitifulness for the commonest human 
forms about him — his feeling for all that was tender and 
noble in others that draws the reader more and more 
closely to the writer of these letters, till, when he arrives 
at the close, he finds that he has come to know and 
to feel that he has lost a friend. There are few things 
in biography or in fiction more touching than the 
glimpse (it is little more) here given of the old captain of 
the herring boat with whom Fitzgerald went into 
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partnership out of simple desire to help financially a 
neighbour, whose character he had come to love and 
honour. 

" I have come here," he writes to his friend Cowell 
from Lowestoft, "to wind-up accounts for our herring 
lugger : much against us, as the season has been a bad 
one. My dear captain, who looks in his cottage like 
King Alfred in the story, was rather saddened by all 
this, as he had prophesied better things. I tell him that 
if he is but what I think him — and, surely, my sixty 
years of considering men will not so undeceive me at 
last ! — I would rather lose money with him than gain it 
with others. Indeed. I never proposed gain, as you may 
imagine, but only to have some interest with this dear 
fellow." 

And a year later he again writes to Cowell from 
Woodbridge : — " My lugger captain has just left me to 
go on his mackerel voyage to the Western coast ; and I 
don't know when I shall see him again. Just after he 
went a muffled bell from the church here began to toll 
for somebody's death ; it sounded like a bell under the 
sea. He sat listening to the hymn played by the church 
chimes last evening, and said he could hear it all as if in 
Lowestoft Church when he was a boy, ' Jesus, our 
Deliverer.' You can't think what a grand, tender soul 
this is, lodged in a suitable carcase." 

Exquisite and original as these Letters are, I have 
reason to think that they are far from widely known 
even to that limited public which is best fitted to enjoy 
them. So little adventurous are people in finding out 
and cherishing the best in literature, so eager to sustain 
the chorus of praise for that which is less worthy. It is 
cheering to note, on the other hand, how quick the born 
letter writer is to recognise the kindred gift in others, 
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The late Mr. T. E. Brown, of Clifton College, the poet of 
the " Foc'sle Yarns," and of much else of rarer poetical 
beauty, in his Letters (just published) writes with no 
exaggeration of Fitzgerald when he says, " There is an 
^flos in Fitzgerald's letters which is so exquisitely idyllic 
as to be almost heavenly. He takes you with him, 
exactly accommodating his pace to yours, walks through 
meadows so tranquil and yet abounding in the most 

delicate surprises What delicious blending ! 

What a perfect interweft of thought and diction ! What 
a sweet companion ! " 

Mr. Aldis Wright, Fitzgerald's literary executor, has 
just given us a little " Golden Treasury " volume 
(Macmillan) of shorter pieces of Fitzgerald, some of 
which had not been yet re-printed, including the Memoir 
of Bernard Barton, the Preface to the Selections from 
Crabbe and others. Among them two lyrics of great 
beauty from the latter of which (on the Death of a 
Miss Anne Allen), I may be allowed to quote the 
two last stanzas, which will, I am sure, send my readers 
to the little volume itself : — 



Her pleasant smile spread sunshine upon all ; 
We heard her sweet, clear laughter in the hall ; 

Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith. 
We heard her sometimes, after evening prayer, 
As she went singing softly up the stair — 

No voice can charm thee, Death. 

Where is the pleasant smile, the laughter kind 
That made sweet music of the winter wind ? 

Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith. 
Idly they gaze upon her empty place. 
Her kiss hath faded from" her father's face — 

She is with thee, Death. 
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